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A VISIT TO FRIENDS COMPOSING SHORT 
CREEK, DEER CREEK AND THE NORTHERN 
QUARTERLY MEETINGS, IN 1828 AND LATER. 


Concluded from page 342. 


19th. Attended a meeting at Falls which 
we had appointed there. It was a favored 
meeting, in which the people were called 
home from a dependence on outward forms 
and dead works to an obedience to that which 
makes manifest—an acquaintance with God 
in themselves. This would enable us to work 
out our soul’s salvation with fear and tremb- 
ling. Thence we rode twenty miles to Car- 
mel Monthly Meeting, which we attended on 
the 20th. Here I labored in the ability af: 
forded to bring Friends back to first princi- 
ples, the revelation of the Spirit of God upon 
the mind, obedience to which gathered us to 
be a people, constituting the foundation of 
our Society, giving rise to all our various 
testimonies to and for the Truth, which is the 
bond of peace. 

21st. Being first day of the week, we at 
tended Carmel meeting, which was large, 
general notice having been given of our in- 
tending to be there. My mind was drawn 
forth in gospel authority on the following 
pomege of Scripture: ‘ Blessed are those who 

unger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled.” The subject opened by 
enforcing the necessity of knowing a prepara- 
tion of beart, an entire dependence on God as 
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the Author of every good and perfect gift. 


That while the mind does not feel this hun- 
ger and thirst, but rests in forms and cere- 
monies, opinions, doctrines, dogmas, creeds, 
catechisms, confessions of faith, or anything 
outward, it is, as it were, feeding on the husks 
which the swine do eat, and is notin a ca 

ity to enjoy Christ, that living bread which 
cometh down from God out of heaven, and 
nourishes the soul into eternal life. It was a 
season of ~ favor, for which I was humbly 
thankful. Blessed, praised, magnified and 
adored be the name of ‘the Lord, our right- 
eousness. , 

I find, in passing along, great relief after 
meetings, so that I leave them in great calm- 
ness and peace of mind; but when I look for- 
ward I am exceedingly exercised, so that I 
seem rather dragged along from place to 
place than acting the part of a free agent. 
Indeed, were it not that I am so deeply 
grounded in the faith, that in every situation 
we are immediately under the eye and super- 
intending care of an omnipresent God, whose 
tender mercies are over all His works, and 
without whose notice not a sparrow is suf- 
fered to perish, I think, sometimes, I could 
not get along. But under the comfortable 
evidence that I am ever in the presence of an 
Almighty Friend, a tender Father and a 
gracious God, I feel my drooping spirit sus- 
tained from day to day by a hope that all 
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will yet be well. I am not sensible of having 
performed any service heretofore more deeply 
in the cross to my natural will. Oh! were 
my labors here closed that I might return to 
my home, to the dear companion of my 
bosom and to the children of our love. 
22d. Attended Columbiana meeting, in the 
early part of which I experienced much pov- 
erty.of spirit, but as my mind became cen- 
tered on the true Helper, Truth arose into 
dominion, and I was enabled to bear testi- 
mony that man was designed as a social be- 
ing. Hence, society was inatiiuted for mu- 
tual help, edification and comfort, one of an- 
other. That different individuals adopt dif- 
ferent modes of thinking and reasoning, and 
hence different views and opinions are formed. 
Men of the same opinions and views natural- 
ly associate together, and hence originate 
different societies. That, in proportion as 
selfish and sectional feelings predominate in 
the mind, they become uncharitable, and be- 
gin to look upon their opinions as sacred, and 
themseives as the peculiar favorites of heaven. 
Hence, the world is divided into sectaries, 
whose motto is intolerance and persecution— 
for traditional religion always has been, and 
it ever will be, the author of persecution in 
every age and nation in which it establishes 
its dominion. By it good men have been led 
astray; and such was the spirit of party and 
prejudice ia the mind of the apostle Peter, 
that a miracle was found necessary to con- 
vince him that the Gentiles were objects of 
Redeeming Love. But the spirit of Christi- 
anity, which breathes peace on earth and 
ood will to men, does not set limits to its 
es for this is as boundless as its Author, 
and seeks to gather home to peace and hap- 
iness the whole rational family of man. 
his is exemplified in the life and example of 
the blessed Jesus, whose hands were always 
extended in acts of charity and kinduess— 
healing the sick, casting out devils, raising 
the dead ; meek and lowly in heart, He left 
us an example that we should follow His 


steps. 

334. Attended Fairfield meeting, where I 
was led to show from the natural dread and 
horror which impress the sou! in the prospect 
or even possibility of annihilation, and from 
its innate desire for immortality, that it is an 
immortal intelligence ; that as it is a spirit, it 
is capable of communion with God, who is a 
Spirit. Hence, the necessity of acquainting 
ourselves with God in His spiritual manifesta- 
tion, and thus using all diligence to work out 
our soul’s salvation, that e’er the golden bowl 
is broken, e’er life’s silver cord is cut, and 
our mortal puts on immortality, we may 
know our calling and election made sure. 

24th. Attended Salem Monthly Meeting; 


it was large, notice having been given that 
we expected to be there. Here I was led 
largely to show that as every man is account- 
able to God for the deeds done in the body, 
it must of a necessity be that his law is a uni- 
versal law; for it cannot be consistent with 
the nature of a gracious Being, whose tender 
mercies are over all His works to render any 
of His children subjects of penalties for not 
obeying a law which had never been given to 
them or placed within their reach. That 
as the law was thus proved to be a universal 
law, from the universal necessity of man it 
could not be the Scriptures of Truth. The 
Divine Law is universal because taught by 
God Himself, being written by the finger of 
His Power in the soul, He being the Teacher 
of the people Himself; and this is what con- 
stitutes Divine revelation. A doctrine in ac- 
cordance with Scripture testimony, For “ the 
grace of God that bringeth salvation, hath 
appeared toall men. A manifestation of the 
Spirit is given to every man. One God and 
Father of all, who is above all, through all, 
and in you all, Christ within the hope of 
glory. God manifest in the flesh.” That 
this doctrine is rational ; for we admit God to 
be omuipresent, filling immensity, His centre 
everywhere, His circumference nowhere; that 
as we know nothing of the outward sun but 
through the medium of His own Light, so we 
know nothing of the nature of God but 
through the medium by which He reveals 
Himself, which is the Light of His Spirit; 
for “ whatsoever is to be known of God is 
manifest in men,” and “that which maketh 
manifest is light.” After meeting, Friends 
told me there was a man there who had said 
he intended to oppose me, but he came to our 
lodging, dined with us, never mentioning the 
least dissatisfaction, and parted with us ap- 
parently on the most friendly terms, for 
which I was truly thankful. 

25th. Were at Berlin meetiog. Here I 
was enabled todeclare the Truth among them 
in gospel authority, proving from the uni- 
versal love of God, whose tender mercies are 
over all His works, that outward offerings and 
the sacrifice of innocent victims never origi- 
nated in His nature, but in the carnal notions 
men entertain of His nature, attributing to it 
vindictiveness, wrath and cruelty. That it 
never was consistent with His nature to 
tempt any, for God tempteth no man, neither 
is He tempted of any man. Therefore, He 
did not tempt Abraham and never could re- 
quire human sacrifices; and that Abraham 
was the father of the faithful not because, 
stimulated by prejudice and superstition, he 
attempted to sacrifice his son, but because, in 
obedience to the voice of the Lord he with- 
held his hand from blood. That the suffer- 
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ing and death of the blessed Jesus was not an 
acceptable sacrifice as offered up by his per- 
secutors, whose hands were stained with inno- 
cent blood; but, on the contrary, this act 
formed the climax of their guilt in filling up 
their measure of iniquity. Yet, that was an 
acceptable sacrifice and offzring of the inno- 
cent sufferer, who, rather than renounce or 
deny the testimonies which he had received of 
his Heavenly Father to bear to the world, 
sealed them with His blood that no other sacri- 
fice is required but that of the transgressing 
nature. That which sins must die, and not 
the innocent for the guilty. . 

26th and 27th. Attended West and Marl- 
borough, in both of which meetings I had 
good service ia the Truth, and left Friends 
here with a peaceable mind. 

28th. Were at Deer Creek in the morning, 
and at Lexington in the evening. At Deer 
Creek, Truth rose into dominion, showing 
how the universal Law of Love, as it is 
founded on the immutability of God, would, 
if mankind were brought into and governed 
by it, revolutionize the world, destroying the 
popular notions of original sia, original de- 
, pravity, the spirit of war, the necessity of 

forms, ceremonies, creeds, catechisms and con- 
fessions of faith as essentia!s in religion, with 
all the notions of the vindictive or the wrath- 
ful nature of God, experiencing Him not 
only as a mighty God, but as an affectionate 
Friend and a tender Father to the children 
of men, strength in weakness, riches in pov- 
erty, and a present help in every needful 
time. 

30th. Attended Grove and New Garden 
meetings. They were favored opportunities, 
in which the lukewarm were stirred up to 
greater diligence to manifested duty, and the 
honest-hearted encouraged and comforted. 

Fifth mo, 1st. We attended Sandy Spring 
meeting to good satisfaction. In this visit we 
were joyfully received and kindly entertained 
by Friends, amongst whom our lot was cast, 
and on returning home found our families 
well, and, being mutually glad to see each 
other, we experienced what it is to sit under 
our own vine and fig-tree, where none can 
make afraid, neither can a stranger inter- 
meddle with our joys. 

I am abundantly convinced that a belief 
in all the ceremonies and creeds that ever 
were devised by man—the doctrine of origi- 
nal sin, original depravity, the vicarious 
sacrifice, the outward atonement, the com 
munion of the supper, baptism, with the 
whole host of reputed ordinances with which 
mankind have been amused for eighteen hun- 
dred years, never have made, and never can 
make, a single Christian, for they are sha- 
dows without the substance, carcasses without 






unfathomable deeps! 
enough to stir our admiration and win our 
love; but we are also perplexed with diffi- 
culties enough and surrounded with mys- 
teries enough to humble our self-esteem as 
well as check our dogmatism. Out of these 





the life, the never-failing sources of persecu- 
tion and bloodshed in every age and nation 
where they have been attempted to be estab- 
lished. And I believe the day will come, 
and is hastening, in which they will be re- 
garded as non essentials, and the true faith 
will be proclaimed throughout the world, by 
which, I mean, the revelation of the Spirit of 
Truth in man, a manifestation of which is 


given to every man. Then shall the eyes of 
the people be opened to see that their whole 


religious and moral duties consist in love to 


God and man. 





From the Christian Register. 
LIMITATIONS OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 
BY R. P. STEBBINS. 
How true it is that the ways of God are 
We are able to see 


peculiar revelations of God in Nature two 


diverse and conflicting opinions have grown, 


springing up in the rank soil of extreme as- 


surance, the one of skepticism, that we know 


and can know nothing either of God’s char- 
acter or purposes, te other of dogmatism, that 
we may and do know all or nearly all of 
them. The one denies, the other dogmatizes. 
Both are rank and offensive. They are nearly 
related. Like all extremes of opinion, they 
grow up from partial views, narrow vision. 

God’s works are vast, His methods infinite. 
The study of one’sphere of the Divine activ- 
ity will not necessarily give us an understand- 
ing of another. The Deity delights in variety. 
Not only are the flowers which perfume the 
field of various tints; the stars which glorify 
the firmament are so likewise. The plan upon 
which the human frame is constructed is evi- 
dent, but it is so varied in its execution that 
no two of the race are exact equivalents. 
Features, forms, tones, expressions differ. 
How near alike in general appearance, yet 
how dissimilar in individual characteristics 
are the leaves upon the same tree, the flocks 
in the same field, the birds in the same nest, 
the bees in the same hive. 

Change is no less obvious to the careful ob- 
server than variety. To-morrow is not as 
this day. Individuals change; man and 
bird and insect, leaf and flower and fruit, sea 
and land, earth and sun and stars, springs 
and summers return, but not the same in 
aspect and harvest. Since Adam breathed 
the fragrance of the first spring in Eden, none 
has returned like unto it. Its tints, its per- 
fumes, its warmth, its rains, its sunshine, have 
been its own, different from all others. 


‘ 
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For the purposes of life, as far as these ends 
are requisite for man’s use and reliance, 
everything is truly said to be permanent, an- 
changeable. Summer does not precede spring, 
nor does the sun disappoint man in his com- 
ing. Yet spring comes differently in differ- 
ent years, and the sun rises no day the same. 
Never, since they sang their morning song, 
have the stars held the same places as the 
last evening; never, since the luxuriance of 
the third creative day, have the trees borne 
the same foliage. Earth and heaven change ; 
not suddenly, not widely, but still they 
change’ The rock which we call everlasting 
is crumbling away ; the atars which we call 
fixed are sweeping along the infinite spaces, 
swift as thought. “Things are not what they 
seem ” to the indifferent beholder, and remain 
not the same to him who beholds wisely. All 
things in the universe are fluent ; nothing is 
fixed. They are sufficiently identical for use ; 
they are sufficiently variable for novelty. 

If we go back into the geological ages we 
shall be still more surprised and amazed at 
the changes in the development of the same 
plan, and in the variety of structures built on 
the same principle. The huge monsters that 
inhabited the seas, the awful’forms that flew 
in the air, the gigantic herbs that grew upon 
the land, would lead us at first sight to be- 
lieve that we had been transported into the 
realme of another ruler—that we were behold- 
ing the works of another creator. But more 
careful inspection enables us to discover 
traces of the same Maker—propheciee, imper- 
fect rudiments of the present orders of ani- 
mals and plants. We are more perplexed 
with the uses and ends of these early deni- 
zens of the earth than we are with most of 
those of the present time. The geological 
ages are full of things past finding out, and 
remind us most forcibly that the wisdom of 
man is, sometimes at least, foolishness in the 
sight of God. 

That there were epochs of development— 
periods of new creation, is as well determined 
as anything of that kind canbe. The great 
plan of creation was unfolded along. the ages, 
not all at once, not so that the future could 
be understood or predicted. But as the picture 
of some great artist is revealed when the cur- 
tain falls; first, the clouds and sky appear, 
then the mountain summits of rock or ice; 
then the bird of strong wing ; then the hills 
and trees, the pastures, the herds, the shep- 
herds, the harvests, the husbandmen, the high- 
way, the dwellings, the village, the church— 
so the plan of the Creator is revealed in the 
rocky record of past ages. No man knows, 
no man can tell, what may yet be in reserve 
for the earth, or who may inhabit it. We are 

now here to enjoy its riches of beauty and 


Divine manifestation, and not to dogmatize 
about the future, or become counselors of the 
Almighty. 

I have hinted at enough in Nature, past 
and present, to open before us clearly the 
moral and religious aspect of this subject. 
The analogies between Nature and revelation, 
material and moral, we are apt to overlook. 
Puzzled, perplexed and silenced in our specu- ~ 
lation when we attempt to account for the 
existence of thistles and vipers, we are neither - 
puzzled, perplexed nor silenced when similar 
moral difficulties meet us. Some theologians 
can tell you all about God’s purposes. They 
know the mind of the Lord, and seem to have 
shared His counsels. They delight in these 
deep-sea soundings, and rejoice with exceed- 
ing joy over the sand and shells which they 
bring up from the abysses, and these products 
are shown to an admiring world as the riches 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God. I 
would not discourage attempts to explain the 
unexplained, to understand the misunderstood. 
Let naturalists and moralists, scientists and 
theologians, go on with their work ; ten errors 
to one truth are to be expected, and dogmat- 
ism withal. I would urge, rather than dis- 
suade from, inquiry; I would arouse curiosity 
and inspire hope and incite to labor, not be- 
cause I believe everything can be found out, 
but because without so doing nothing can be 
discovered. Pioneer life in science and the- 
ology, as in emigration and civilization, has 
its peculiar temptations, and develops peculiar 
characters with traits not always nor usually 
the most refined and attractive, their speech 
not always most modest and courteous. When 
men deal with abstractions there is more 
boldness, since there is less danger of confu- 
tation than when they deal with the realities 
of the world and life. There is danger that 
we carry into our theology little of the wis- 
dom which we acquire in common life. Men 
think they can understand all the depths of 
God’s moral government who cannot give a 
reason for the creation of a venomous reptile 
or the premature decay of a plant. The rep- 
tile exists, the plant decays—there is the fact. 
It stares them in the face; there is no deny- 
ing it or evading it. But the moral results 
are only in part known; the theological re- 
gions are but in part explored, and we are by 
no means certain that our inferences respect- 
ing the unknown are correct, when they con- 
flict with well-known analogies in the natural 
world. . 

I wish, in a second paper, to call attention 
to a few of these uncertain methods of reason- 
ing, that we may be wise as well as free in 
our inquiries, 





By others’ faults the wise correct their own. 
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LOOKING FOR GOD. 


“Walk before Me, and be thou perfect.” 
These are the words of God to faithful Abra- 











ham. Whoever walks in Thy presence, O | P® 


Lord, is in the path to perfection. We never 
depart from this holy way but we lose sight of 
Thee and cease to behold Thee ia everything. 
Alas, where shall we go when we no longer 
see Thee; Thee who art our light and the 
only goal to which our steps should tend? 
To have our eyes fixed on Thee in every step 
we take is our only security that we shall 
never go astray. Faith! beaming with light 
amidst the darkness that surrounds us, I be- 
hold Thee with Thy look of holy love and 
trust leading man to perfection. O God, I 
will fix my eyes on Thee; I will behold Thee 
in everything that is around me. -Tne order 
of thy providence shall arrest my attention. 
My heart shall still see Thee in the midst of 
the busy cares of life, in all its duties, all its 


concerns; for they shall all be fulfilled in}. 


obedience to Thy will. “I will lift my eyes 
unto the holy hills, whence cometh my 
strength.” . 

In vain does our own foresight strive to 
escape the snares that surround us; danger 
comes from below, but deliverance only from 
on high. Temptations are without and within 
us; we should be lost, O Lord, without Thee. 
To Thee I raise my eyes, upon Tiaee I rest 
my heart; my own weakness frightens me. 
Thy all-powerful mercy will support my 
infirmity,—Fénelon. 

eeniecianiditiaatinaaaass 
From Bucks County Intelligencer. 
MODERN EDUCATION, 


The subject of education, as it has been 
conducted for some years past, appears to 
have become a very comprehensive affair. It 
is being closely connected with the various 
exciting occasions which, are so alluringly 
presented to all, and largely embraced in the 
present day, 

It is needless to go into the minutiz of these 
matters. Are they not daily before us, draw 
ing us along a3 in a vortex of continual ex- 
citement, which is often wearing to the men- 
tal and physical powers, and is calculated to 
fill the minds of the rising generation with a 
restless desire for fashions, extravagance and 
vanity, rather than a fondness for home, 
“sweet home,” with its cementing endear- 
ments and domestic duties? Tnese may enrich 
us mentally, physically and financially ; and 
ia seasons of quiet retirement the injunction 
to do unto others as we would be done unto, 
might take root, put forth and bear much 
fruit upon its branches. 

It is not with me to lay the smallest obsta- 
cle in the way of useful literary acquirements, 


but I believe a moral and religious home 
education should ever be held paramount to 


that of great literary attainments; that 
rents should embrace every a of 
instilling iato the impressible minds of their 


children a relish for the daties and realities 
of life. 


‘‘Then gird them for the journey 
While yet the morn is fair, 
And bini upon their youthful brows 
The amulet of prayer; 
And plant the priceless jewel 
Of Truth upon the heart ; 
Then may our loved ones fearlessly 


From hearth and home depart.” re 





THE great blessings of mankind are within 
us and within our reach, but we shut our 
eyes, and, like the people in the dark, we fall 
foul upon the very thing we search for with- 
out finding it.—Seneca. 





THE SUTRO TUNNEL. 


The Virginia City (Nev.) Chronicle gives 
the following brief history of the Sutro tun- 
nel, which was connected with the mines of 
the Comstock lode on Monday night: 

Ground was broken for the Sutro tunnel 
on the 19th of October, 1869. The work 
has, therefore, required eight years, eight 
months and ten days to complete. Th pro- 
gress was very slow at first, all drilling hav- 
ing been by hand; but, in the spring of 
1874, experiments with a Barleigh drill hay- 
ing demonstrated the advantages to be de- 
rived from the use of that machine, a carria 
capable of supporting six of those drills while 
at work was made, and on the 22d of June, 
1874, four were started. 

The progress was now much more rapid 
than ever before in the history of tunneling 
in the world, and on August 7, in the same 
year, two more drills were put to work. This 
made six altogether. From that date the 
average progress was over three hundred feet 
per month up to April, 1877, when, the 
header, having entered the broad Comstock 
mineral belt, the heat became so intense that 
two drills had to be taken off the carriage. 
From that day the average monthly progress 
did not exceed two hundred and fifty feet. 
Work has been continued uninterruptedly 
from the time that ground was broken until 
to day, but at times only two men were at 
work in the tunnel. 

The greatest progress was in December, 
1875, when the header was advanced 417 
feet, and the least in October, 1870, when it 
was only advanced 19 feet. The total length 
of the tunnel, as stated in the official chart 
published last September, is 20,170 feet. 
The tunnel being connected with the Com- 
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stock workings, the next move of Mr. Sutro 
will doubtless be to start north and south 
drifts to connect with all the mines on the 
lode. The work has cost nearly $4,000,000. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA TO BOSTON BY SEA. 





In these days of rapid transit and con- 
stant intercouse between distant portions of 
the civilized world, a trip that may be ac- 
complished in less than 48 hours seems 
hardly worth a passing notice, yet to a large 
class of people, with whom a journey across 
the ocean must ever remain an unfulfilled 
desire, such a short coast trip affords a pretty 
fair experience of “life on the ccean wave.” 

Our ship is a staunch old craft, carries a 
large amount of freight, and bas 18 passen- 
gers. We have brisk winds and a bright 
day. The river is dotted with sails, and ves- 
sels of all descriptions have their canvas set 
and well filled. Some are stately ships and 
some only the humble shallops of the fisher- 
man, but all enliven the scene and make our 
ride down to the ocean most charming. We 
sight Cape May and the Breakwater about 
6 o’clock. All the light-houses are in full 
blaze as we steam out upon the broad Atlan- 
tic. A cloud has been creeping up the 
horizon from the north east for the last hour 
or so ; we have been watching it from the hurri- 
cane deck, and speculating upon our chances 
for a storm at sea—lightning flashes in vivid 
lines, and we hear the mutterings of distant 
thunder ; a fierce gust of wind sends us 
hurrying below. The temperature falls 
rapidly, and every available wrap is looked 
up. The sailors are kept busy taking in the 
sails and securing the immense awning under 
which we had passed the day so pleasantly. 
The intermediate deck, on which are 
arranged our staterooms, gives us shelter 
from the rain and wind, and some of us 
watch the ees storm with distrust 
of our own ability to weather it comfortably. 
It proves to be only a squall, the heaviest 
part going round landward. 

The sea is not as rough as I expected it 
would be. The ship rolls from side to side, 
with an occasional up and down motion. 
This cross action induces sea sickness in 
several. We retire to the: close quarters of 
our tiny state-rooms, which we find not so 
uncomfortable since the change in tke tem- 
perature. 

I leave my birth while the rosy hues of 
early dawn tinge the horizon and see for the 
first time the inky blue-black’ of the deep, 
deep see. The stormy petrel follow in the 
wake of the ship, skimming the waves, but 
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ever on the wing. They are small birds, not 
larger than our martins; many fabulous 
tales are told of them, and the sailors have a 
superstitious fear of harming them. 

he golden hues have succeeded the rosy 
dawn, these fade into molten silver as the 
broad disk of the eun emerges from the er 
waters. It is a sight to be remembered. 
With the motion of every wavelet the shin- 
ing mass changes form, and sea and sky flash 
out in scintillations of surpassing beauty. 
The morning is delightful. We are passing 
south of New York, and entirely out of sight 
of land, The sea is very calm. Vessels dot 
the ocean ; we pass so near some of these as 
to see the men on deck. In seven or eight hours 
the white line of Long Island comes in view 
stretching along the horizon, and with a 
glass numerous light-houses are visible. 

We come so near the rocky, naked bluffs 
of Block Island that we can recognize the 
buildings and see the surf breaking on the 
shore. We pass the Hiizabeth Group and 
through Vineyard Sound. As the evening 
approaches many beacon lights gleam out 
over the waters. The moon, with less dazz- 
ling splendor than the sun displayed, shines 
out with her own silvery light and beauty; 
the night is clear and cool ; our party of six 
sit on the leeward side, done up in our warm- 
est wraps, and talk of the various questions 
of the day until a late hour. We shall pass 
Cape Cod during the night; the sea is as 
tranquil as a lake reflecting the stars on its 
quiet bosom; we retire and sleep as soundly 
as if in our own home. 

At sunrise [ am awakened by the strong 
odor of salt marshes; we are near the 
entrance of Boston harbor; a fog envelopes 
the shore; it looks like an immense snow 
bank ; we pass through the narrow entrance 
guarded by the frowning guns of Fort War- 
ren a little before seven o’clock. The fog 
settles on shore and entirely conceals all be- 
yond. The steamer moves very slowly be- 
tween the numerous islands and sunken rocks, 
presently the fog lifts and we see spread out 
before us islands, forts and shipping. Fort 
Winthrop, a powerful fortress, occupies Gov- 
ernor’s so It is said the first apple and 
pear trees grown in New England were 
planted on this island. The approaches to 
Boston are extremely picturesque: the bay 
is studded with numerous islands, some cov- 
ered with buildings and stately trees, and all 
looking green and inviting. The broad 
stretches of water ; the busy suburbs reaching 
out into the bay on either side; and the long, 
gently rising hill (on which Boston is built) 
crowned with the yellow dome of the State 
House, lying directly in front, gives a picture 
that is both imposing and attractive. Bay- 
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ard Taylor says: “It is almost the only pic- 
turesque sea view we have on the Atlantic 
coast.” 

But our steamer has reached her wharf at 
the foot of State street, near where the great 
“ Boston Tea Party” took place. What a 
change a little more than a century has 
wrought, The bay must always have been 
famous for its natural beauties, but now, as 
the harbor to a great commercial city, bear- 
ing upon its heaving bosom the keels of every 
nation, freighted with the costly products of 
all climes, it impresses one with the great- 
ness of human achievements and _ the 
unlimited resources at the command of enter- 
prise and industry. LL. J. R. 


Seventh month, 12th, 1878. 


This year’s crops all look well, and so far 
promise an abundant harvest. 

Now, I will say to those who are just be- 
ginning, and are seeking new homes, that I 
think they would do well to see this portion 
of the country before settling. As the 
country is new, and we are purposing to 
make this our home, we are desirous of hav- 
ing good citizens come in and settle—those 
who would take an interest in the welfare of 
the community, and be enterprising in build- 
ing up good farms and happy homes. 

So far as I can learn we are the first 
family of Friends to settle in the county, 
and I think a company of Friends who 
wish to move West, would do well to direct 
their attention toward this locality. 

Among the excursions bringing purchasers 
were three companies from Penna., the 
most of whom have bought and are pre- 
paring to bring their families. We will be glad 
to give any information that any one wishes, 
therefore I will close hoping to hear from 
some of our members. Your Friend, 

ExizaBetu W. PRICE, 


Ida Grove, Ida County, Iowa. 
Seventh month, 8th, 1878. 


~ “SCRAPS*® 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


As the weather is I did not think it pru- 
dent to walk to and from meeting to-day, so 
I wended my way to the shady retreat of the 
summer-house near the cottage, and spent a 
quiet half hoar alone. 

The position is admirably chosen on the 
side of the hill, with a long stretch, in front 
of the valley in which the town stands, 
and behind, cultivated fields, now in their 
varied harvest colors, alternate with woods 
to the very top. 

The church bell sounded musically in the 
distance, the birds flew about twittering their 
cheerful moruing notes, and one little fellow 
with a long, slender bill (I felt ashamed of 
my ignorance of birdology that I could not 
call him by name), perched quite near me, 
and, as if for my especial benefit, a little 
striped squirrel ran swiftly and timidly along 
the top rail of the fence near by, 

Everything around tended to quiet musin 
and introspection, for I think a beautiful an 
peaceful scene in nature almost involuntarily 
suggests the inquiry whether our minds are 
in harmony with it. I asked myself, What 
is worship? Is it not a vivid sense of the 
Infinite, the Infinite Love, the Infinite Wis- 
dom? It seems to me that whatever outward 
circumstances tend to suggest this vivid sense 
are really aids to devotion, whether they be 
the silent meeting, the spoken word, the sa- 




















Having been requested by many of 
our friends to write to them and give them a 
description of North-western Iowa, and es- 
pecially of Ida county, I respond to t eir 
solicitations by sending a brief sketch to the 
Friends’ Intelligencer. Having removed to 
the above-named county during the last 
spring, with a view of making it my home, 
or rather our homes, [ have endeavored to 
make close observations. This county is 
located about thirty miles east of the Mis- 
souri river, and sixty miles south of the Min- 
nesota line. The surface of the country is, 
for the most part, a high, rolling prairie, 
intervened by gently sloping valleys, which 
mostly follow the streams. The soil-is good 
and capable of being easily cultivated. The 
climate is fine and healthful. The timber is 
in tracts along the streams. These 
are bought up in lots, by the citizens, 
for their own use. There is stone enough for 
building purposes. The county, on an aver- 
age, is well watered—scarcely a farm of any 
size, but has a small stream running through 
it. We certainly have some inducements 
hee to those seeking homes, Thousands of 
acres are still unbroken in this county, and 
these lands can be bought from five to ten 
dollars per acre, according to location. 
Farms that are broken with some improve- 
ments can be had from twelve to twenty-five 
dollars per acre. We have a railroad ran- 
ning through the county which connects with 
the Chicago and North-western at Maple River 
Junction. Produce of all kinds can be had 
here at as moderate a price as could be 
expected. We have a fair market at the 
county seat, Ida Grove, which is one of the 
towns along the railroad. 

The crops raised are. wheat, oats, corn, 
rye and barley, and all successfully without 
the need of fertilizers—the soil being rich 
enough of itself to yield bountiful crops. 
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ded music, the solemnly grand architecture, | 1st. After that date the Committee reserve 


or the aspects of nature; and of all these 
the last is, perhaps, the least likely to lose its 
influence by constant repetition. 

As is peculiarly the case in my best mo- 
ments, thou, my dear friend, wert associated 
with my musings. I recalled the time when 
we looked together on such a scene at “ Hill- 
side” (how long ago it seems!), of the much 
that had occurred since then, and of the prob- 
ability that we should never again in this 
world look on such a one together. But the 
thought was not a sad one. That fatherly 
Providence which, in giving us a sense of the 
beautiful, has also provided for its enjoyment, 
will not limit His care for us to this little 
span of earth. I used to be fond of specu- 
lating about the future life, but as I grow old 
I find myself less and less disposed to do so. 
We may all profitably speculate thus far— 
to ask ourselves what thoughts, tempers and 
dispositions seem best to befit an exalted and 
happy Christian state, and then that we assid- 
uously cultivate these. How this would widen 
our narrowness, calm our impatience, and 
reduce into small proportions things which 
often keep us apart from each other! 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 27, 1878. 


To Frrenns 1In NEBRASKA.—Jesse Holmes, 
an approved Minister of Prairie Grove Quar- 
terly Meeting, Iowa, having obtained a min- 
ute of unity from his Monthly Meeting, for 
the purpose of visiting all the meetings (as 
way may open) within the limits of Illinois 
Yearly Meeting, proposes some time during 
the comipg Autumn to visit Nebraska, and 
wishes, as far as may be, to mingle with iso- 
lated Friends in that State. Such Friends 
will confer a favor by sending their address 
to George S. Truman, Genoa, Platte co., Neb. 





WE have been requested to call the atten- 
tion of Friends generally to a circular which 
has been issued by the Committee on Trusts, 
Endowments and Scholarships of Swarth 
more College : 

The Board of Managers, at its meeting in 
Twelfth month last, gave to the Committee 
on Trusts, Endowments and Scholarships the 
right to admit any pupils into the Preparatory 
Classes of the College at the rate of $250 a year. 

The committee decided to make the offer 
to all Friends who enter before Eighth month 


the right to fill vacancies with others; and 
while a preference will be given to Friends, it 
will require a special application for abatement 
in each individual case. Before that time 
Friends have a right to the abatement by 
simply sending their names and the meeting 
of which they are members to the Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Committee, Clement M. 
Biddle, 506 Commerce street, Philadelphia. 





Tae MipsumMER Fervors.—We would 
be glad to be assured that these warm, relaxed 
summer days are to most of our readers days 
of rest and recreation, but we know full well 
that the great majority of thase to whom our 
paper is a weekly visitor are earnest workers, 
using all their time carefully, and persistently 
bearing the burden and heat of the day, even 
though the summer’s fervors are excessive. 
To those who cannot seek the coolness 
of the seaside, nor the exhilaration of 
the high places, we may venture to advise great 
care that the powers of life be not overtaxed 
by any exertion that might now be avoided. 

Let life be simplified as far as possible; let 
the clothing be made as little burdensome as 
it may ; let the food taken be adapted to the 
season; and, above all, let us be careful to 
lay few burdens upon others in these days of 
extreme heat. 

Those engaged in laborious employments 
in cities are the most liable tu sunstroke, per- 
haps; and we hear of hundreds who have 
within the last few weeks been suddenly 
stricken down while pursuing their usual 
avocations. In a great majority of cases, 
those attacked have been such as are in the 
habit of using intoxicating stimulants, and 
from this fact it may be inferred that the law 
of total abstinence is safe and wise, especially 
during the torrid heats through which we 
have been passing. 

Children’s weeks in the country, cheap ex- 
cursions to the sea, free baths in our cities, 
and unrebuked access to such retired bathiag 
places as may be assigned to the little lads 
whose life is upon the heated streets of great 
cities, are merciful and most natural allevia- 
tions of the inevitable and great sufferings of 
the season. 
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We rejoice in the benevolence which is 
increasingly manifest among us in various 
directions as the years go by, and never for a 
moment doubt that the wise donors of public 
benefactions are as much blessed in their giv- 
ing as the receivers in their increased advan- 
tages. Abundance of the purest water for 
the use of the people, perfect cleanliness in 
the public streets, wise sanitary inquisition 
into the condition of crowded habitations, 
and such vigilance on the part of the autho- 
rities as may insure right order in the commu- 
nity, are reasonable and attainable blessings. 

We hope the day may come when our 
present water supply may be doubled or treb- 
led, and when the infmaculate cleanliness of 
our people and their habitations may be typi- 
cal of that moral purity which should char- 
acterize true Christian civilization. 

We can now feelingly appreciate the bless- 
ing of plenty of shade trees in the immediate 
vicinity of our homes, both in the city and 
in the country. Will not the present genera- 
tion see to it that our sun-smitten waysides, 
the streets of cities and villages, the pleasure 
grounds for public use, and the litile enclos- 
ures sacred to family use, may receive such 
prompt additions and relays of shade trees as 
may awaken the gratitude of future genera- 
tions. 

For many years past thoughtful observers 
have had fears that as the country became 
more and more denuded of trees the rains 
would become less plentiful, and some of our 
now fertile and pleasant districts grow arid. 
The forests are the homes of our tuneful 
feathered friends, and many of these delight 


to fix their abodes just by our doorways, thus, 


beautifying and gladdening life, and doing 
an important economic work in their destruc- 
tion of hurtful insects. 

It is well to consider this matter in time, 
and let those who are already fully persuaded 
that the plantiag of trees is an important 
duty that the present owes to the future, as a 
compensation for the destruction of so much 
of our woodland stores, persuade their neigh- 
bors. 

As we write, the change in the weather is 
taking place, and the heated term is ended 
for the present. A relief, even though it is 
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not very likely to last long, is most accept” 
able, bracing up the flagging strength, and 
enabling the faint and weary to look forward 
hopefully to the coolness of the autumn. 





THe Concress or THE Natrions.—Re- 
verting to the spirit of the Eaglish press a 
few weeks ago, we recall the general warlike 
tone on the one hand, and the general appre- 
hension on the other that even an unwilling 
nation might be precipitated into a cruel and 
disastrous war; and cannot withhold the 
expression of gratitude to the great Ruler of 
the nations, that this danger to civilization 
has passed by for the present. Whether the 
decisions of the Berlin Congress are alto- 
gether just and wise, and whether an occasion 
for unloosing a heavy yoke by peaceful means 
has been fully improved we do not propose to 
decide. But we may rejoicingly point to the 
fact that this body has indeed been a Court of 
International Arbitration, and that its awards 
have been accepted, giving to the suffering 
nations the relief and healing of peace. 

The consistent and systematic advocates 
of a rational peace policy for mankind, have 
long urged the need for the establishment of 
a Court of International Law, with Judges 
and Arbitrators to carry out its decisions. 
Thus might be insured the removal of a con- 
siderable proportion of the disputes which, 
from time to time, renew the perils of war, 
and oblige the great powers to maintain their 
enormous armaments. 

Lord Derby is quoted as having recently 
declared that the greatest interest of England 
is peace, and that the most imminent danger 
of the nations now, is the popular discontent 
connected with Socialism, Communism and 
“wide-spread pauperism, produced by the over- 
whelming burdens uf militarism from one end 
of the continent to the other. ‘The crush- 
ing taxation thus occasioned, the ruinous 
and cruel conscription and the life-long 
separation of families, occasioned by the en- 
forced emigration of myriads of patriotic 
men from their belovei homes in order to 
escape the iron hand of military despotism,— 
these constituie the great causes of revolu- 
tionary and social danger to Europe.” 

Joho Stuart Mill, in his work on “ Rapre- 
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sentative Government,” points out the inter- 
esting fact that, in the United States of 
America, the Supreme Court of the Federa- 
tion of States is to them a dispenser of a sys- 
tem of international law, which takes the 
place of the usual resort to war and diplo- 
macy. 

Some such rational bond, allying all civil- 
ized lands, has long been the dream and hope 
of the world’s great spirits. Napoleon, at 
St. Helena, is said to have conversed with his 
friends of the application of a system like 
that of the American Congress of to-day, or 
of the Amphictyon of Greece to the Euro- 
pean family 6f nations. ‘‘ The impulse is 
already given,” said the captive emperor, 
“and I do not think that after my fall, and 
the disappearance of my system, any balance 
of power will be possible in Europe, but this 
union and federation of the great nations.” 

Stephen Grellet reports a conversation 
with the Emperor Alexander I, of Russia, in 
1819, when that potentate expressed his great 
desire to see established a congress of nations 
to prevent a resort to the sword. 


No doubt this able and generous man must |" 


have been profoundly impressed both by the 
terrible sufferings of his own people, and by 
the woes of the other nations which were so 
desolated during the Napoleonic wars, and 
we can easily believe in his sincerity when he 
declared “that he had passed sleepless nights 
on account of his anxiety, deeply deploring 
the woes brought on humanity by war, and 
that while his mind was bowed before the 
Lord in prayer, the plan of all the crowned 
heads joining in the conclusion to submit to 
arbitration whatever differences might arise 
among them instead of resorting to the sword, 
had presented itself to his mind in such a 
manner that he rose from bed and wrote what 
he had so sensibly felt.” 

Our own President, R. B. Hayes, in his 


‘ inaugural address, 1877, used this good lan- 


guage, which we may reasonably hope may 
soon be adopted by every ruler in the Chris- 
tian world: 

“The policy inaugurated by my honored 
predecessor of submitting to arbitration grave 
questions in dispute between ourselves and 
foreign powers, points to a new and compara- 
tively the best, instrumentality for the preserva- 
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tion of peace, and will, as I believe, become: 
a beneficent example of the course to be pur- 
eued in similar emergencies by other nations. 
If, unhappily, questions of difference should,. 
at any time during the period of my admin- 
istration, arise between the United States and 
any foreign government, it will certainly be 
my disposition and my hope to aid in their 
settlement in the same peaceful and honora- 
ble way, thus securing to our country the 
great blessings of peace and mutual good 
offices with all nations of the world.” 

It is a grand thing to be able to say that 
we perceive in the events and tendencies of 
our time the passing away of ancient wrong, 
and the exaltation from station to station of 
the banner of the Prince of Peace upon the 
earth. 

Slow indeed seems the progress of righteous 
principle, and frequent the check which right 
progress feels, but there is abundant food for 
hope, and encouragement to trust. 





DIED. 


BOGARDUS.—On the 18th inst., in New York, 
Annie C., wife of Joseph A. Bogardus, and daugh- 
ter of John and Elizabeth Parrish of Woodbury, 


HOAG.—On the 8th of 7th mo , 1878, at his resi- 
dence in Farmington, Ont. Co.,N. Y, Burling 8S. 
Hoag, aged 76. A member of Farmington Monthly 
Meeting. 

NEEDLES.—On the 18th inst., John Needles, of 
Baltimore, in the 92d year of his age; an esteemed 
minister of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

SELLERS.—On 7th mo., 20tb, at his residence 
Millbourne, Delaware County, Pa , John Sellers, in 
his 89th year. An Elder of Darby Monthly Meeting. 

SMITH.—Suddenly on the 17th of 7th mo., at 
Horsham, Pa., Mary J., daughter of Oliver P. and 
the late Mary J. Smith, aged seven months, seventeen 
days. 

WEAVER.—On 7th mo. 23d, at 5 P. M., Ann, 
widew of Elijah Weaver, in her 83d year. A min- 
ister belonging to Green street Monthly Meeting. 





DENVER AND PROF. GRAY. 


A correspondent of the Herald and Pres- 
byter, of Cincinnati, gives an interesting 
sketch of this city of the mountains and a 
glimpse of Prof. Asa Gray. The picture of 
Denver on our memory’s eye is a straggling 
group of miners’ and herders’ huts, made by 
a photograph of the place a few years ago. 
How different is this city of 25,000 inhabit- 
ants, with its straight, broad, shaded streets 
and avenues, its magnificent business houses, 
immense hotels, fine school buildings, 
churches, street cars, gas works, water works, 
and all the other accompaniments of a live 
Eastern city. The s!reets are lined on both 
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sides with shade trees, which, with the green 
yards, are watered by a system of irrigation 
which never ceases to strike the visitor with 
wonder. Streams of clear water are con- 
ducted at will through every part of the city ; 
and it is very hard to convince yourself, at 
times, that the water does not actually run 
up hill. This wonderful system of artificial 
irrigation is the only means of successfully 
promoting vegetable life here, as it seldom 
rains, except in the mountains. We were 
told that it had not rained in Denver for over 
two months. 

Denver is the home of many invalids, or 
rather of thore that were invalids: you 
would hardly realize from their present ap- 
pearance that they had ever known a physi- 
cal il], For both invalids, and those not 
invalids, Denver is a delightful place in 
which to sojourn, possessing, as it does, not 
only the majestic scenery of the mountains, 
with invigorating air, but also all the facili- 
ties and social advantages of Eastern 
cities. 

At our hotel we find notices of excursions 
to the mines, mountains and parks; and our 
time being limited, we select Form No, 11, 
which takes in Golden City, Clear Creek 
Canon, Idaho Springs, Virginia Canon, Cen- 
tral City, Black Hawk, Nederland, Caribou, 
Boulder Canon, Boulder City, and thence 
back to Denver—a circumference of about 
120 miles— for $13 the round trip. At 8 30 we 
start on the broad-gauge of the Colorado 
Central. It is a glorious day, as are all the 
days out here. While waiting for the train 
to start we look around for friends among 
the many passengers. To our joyful surprise 
we discover among them the Hayden Inter- 
national Scientific Party, consisting of Prof. 
Hayden, U.S. Geologist; Prof. Stevenson, 
U. 8. Palxontologist; Prof. Asa Gray, of 
Harvard, with his wife; Sir Joseph Hooker, 
President of the Royal Society, London, 
England ; and Lieut..Gen. Strachey, of the 
Royal Engineers, with his wife. They are 
on a botanical excursion to Gray’s Peak 
(named after Prof. Gray), and we consider 
ourselves peculiarly fortunate in meeting 
them. Sir Joseph Hooker is the first botanist 
of the Old World, as Prof. Gray is of the 
New, and so two of the great of the earth. 
Sir Joseph is a tall, well-formed and fine- 
looking man, with the true Scotch face, and 
with the modest and genial charac‘eristics of 
every true scholar. He has botanized in the 
Arctic regions, in Africa, New Zealand, and 
on the Himalayas, and now comes for a pre- 
liminary reconnoissance of the flora of our 
Rocky Mountains. He carries his sixty years 
as though they were forty-five. More white- 
haired (being seven years older) is our own 


Prof. Gray, but who preserves with his near 
three-seore-years-and-ten, the elasticity and 
enthusiasm of youth. No faithful descrip: : 
tion can be given of Prof. Gray. He pos- 
sesses one of the most lovely faces we have 
ever seep. The heart of every loving man 
and child is instinctively drawn toward him. 
When he smiles he fairly “beams upon you,” 
as was said of the lamented Agassiz. When 
such an intellect is combined with such geni- 
ality, one is more than ever convinced that 
God made man in his own image. ‘ Flow- 
ers,” it is said, “‘are God’s smiles,” and it. 
seems that Prof. Gray has, with a heart look- 
ing up through nature to nature’s God, so 
studied flowers all his life, that their loving 
brightness is reflected from his face. His 
wife is like him, with a sweet motherly face, 
and reminds of the poet’s words— 

“ Yet in the long years liker must they grow, 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words; 


And so these twain upon the skirts of time 
Sit side-by-side, fall-summed in all their parts. 


We count it a red-letter day in our calen- 
dar when we made the acquaintance of Prof. 
Gray and his wife. Prof. Hayden is the 
youngest of the Scientists, being on the sunny 
side of fifty. He is rather below ordinary 
stature, with a quick, nervous action, and 
possessed of a wiry, tough physique, which, 
combined with an earnest indomitable spirit, 
so well fit him for the peculiar and arduous 
work of mountain investigation. His right- 
hand man, Prof. Stevenson, has grown old in 
the service, but shows by his genial smile and 
active movements that his work and Time 
have been kind to him. To Profs. Hayden 
and Stevenson are we indebted for most of 
our knowledge of the physical nature of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

By this time we are at Golden City, when 
we change cars for the narrow gauge, which 
it is necessary to use to climb these moun- 
tains. We make no stop at Golden City, 
fifteen miles from Denver. It should be 
called Coalden City more appropriately, for 
the mines are of coal, and not of gold. Here 
is attached an excursion car, in which all our 

arty fortunately secure seats. Nota Bene.— 
Be sure and secure seats in the excursion car 
for this most magnificent of all excursions, 
as this car is open’on all sides, and so gives an 
unobstructed view. Soon we enter the Clear 
Creek Canon, and conversation ceases. We 
have no time for this, as, with bated breath, 
we gaze at the wonders around and above uz.. 
How can we describe the magnificent 
sublimity of this ride? Wecan not do it. 
We do not feel able to even try. No descrip- 
tion has ever done it justice, and we do not 
believe one can. The creek (no longer clear 
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“on account of stamp mills above), a eom- 


guativdy small but very lively stream, 
‘cams and dashes beneath us. On either side 
are the ‘towering hills. Wilder and wilder 
grows the scenery, narrower and more tortu- 
ous grows the canon, steeper and higher stand 
the sculptured walls of granite, until they 
tower from 1,500 to 2,000 feet above us, and 
the eye is strained to scale their tops. Right 
ahead a massive precipice confronts us. 
What now? Is this the end? No; for with 
@ seeming “open sesame,” the locomotive 
turas and disappears in the side wall, pulling 
the train after him: and eo, continually at 
tangents and angles and curves, the engine, 
panting and groaning, steadily pulls the train 
up, up, the average incline of one hundred 
and seventy feet to the mile. There is no 
danger. The road bed is of solid rock, the 
engine and brakes are strong, and the train 
does not move fast enough to incur any 
liability of jumping the track. The rocks 
are fairly over us in some places, but God is 
also over us and beneath us. We sit in the 
rear end of the car, the train moves slow 
enough for us to take in every detail; and 
sO We drink in, in its fullness, the grandeur 
and sublimity of the scene. We turn to Prof. 
Hayden and ask: “Is it possible that that 
little stream has cut this great gorge through 
this solid granite?” “Yes,” he replies; and 
we fall into a muse on the mighty effects of 
apparently little and silent forces. The 
motto of one of the literary societies in the 
college from which we graduated was, * Non 
vi, sed sepe cadendo””—* Not by violence but 
by continual dropping.” A little boy 
attacked a huge snow drift in front of his 
mother’s cottage with a small fire shovel. 
“Pooh !” said a passer by, “ How do you ex- 
ect ever to get through that drift with that 
ittle shovel?” “By keeping at it, sir,” re- 
plied the noble little fellow. Would that 
we all might learn more perfectly this grand 
jesson. This little creek has done its work 
by simply obeying the law of its Maker, and 
pushing drop afier drop down through the 
rocks and threugh the ages. Does it teach 
us that the same law pervades all of God’s 
universe, and that the grandest effects are the 
results of obedience, not sacrifice? But how 
long has it taken this stream to work its pas- 
sage here—six thousand years? Nearer six 
million! And this canon is but a pigmy 
compared with the gorges of Colorado. 
Time must, in one sense at least, be long. 
But, heir of immortality, what are six mil- 
lions of years to the eternity which is thy 
heritage! Oh ye discoasolate ones who sigh 
for some great work to do, who are discour- 
aged over your little efforts, know that 


care,” can, through the agency of time, 
wielded by the Almighty and Far-seeing 
One, work out stupendous results. 

The rocks about us are what geologists call 
gneiss (a sort of stratified granite). 

About half way up the canon is Beaver 
Station. Here the iron horse stops a few 
moments to rest and take a drink. This isa 
great resort for picnic parties, and we feel 
that we would like to get out and picaic awhile 
ourselves; but up and up, we go, through 
this “Yo Semite of Colorado.” The canon 
becomes more twistings and the high walls 
almost shut out daylight. Language fails. 
We say, in brief, that a ride up Clear Creek 
Canon is worth the whole expense from New 
York to Colorado, A short distance above 
Beaver the creek forks, as does the railroad 
also. Tte North Branch extends up to 
Black Hawk and Central City; the South to 
Idaho Springs. We take the South Branch. 
The water in this fork is unsullied by the 
refuse of the stamp-mills and is clear as 
crystal, and the scenery is much more grand 
than that along the North Fork. We know 
that it is grand beyond description. 

A little before noon we are lifted out of the 
canon, and soon reach Idaho Springs. The 
terminus of the road is at Georgetown, four- 
teen miles further on, at the base of the 
Snowy Range. Georgetown is noted for its 
immense silver mines; but we are bound for 
the gold mines, and so, our time being 
limited, leave the train at Idaho. As I shake 
a good-bye with Prof. Gray, I say, ‘My 
name is James; I am gong to James’ 
Peak [the easiest peak in the whole range to 
climb]. I dare not aspire to Gray’s Peak.” 
“It only takes hard work to climb it,” said 
he. “I spoke figuratively,” said I. “Ob,” 
replied he, “hard work will climb them 
both;” and off they go, the benignant 
smiles of himself and wife lighting back 
upon us like a benediction. 





A wriTER in Milwaukee Christian States. 
man thinks that in order “to make a man of 
a boy,” industry must be a part of his educa- 
tion. Along with mental and moral training 
the parent should teach manual labor in a 
great variety of forms, should protect him 
from the absurdity that it is not honorable 
to work, should never impose a task too 
great for: his strength, and never let him give 
up before any difficulty. As to the honorable- 
ness of work, this writer says, “If a boy 
sees his father at work, he will never have 
any doubt upon the subject.” And may we 
add, that few girls will ever grow up with 
hearty respect for house-work, or even with 
much knowledge of it, unless they share 


“Little words of kindness, little deeds of | it with their mothers. 








- tinues to hold it for two days and a half, 
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From the New York Tribune. 
ORIGIN OF HEAT WAVES. 

Now that the torrid season is practically 
over, one of the questions naturally syggested 
by the terrific heat waves which spasmodi- 
cally fall upon us is: What is their origin? 
Are they due to local influences, or directly 
caused by fluctuations in the sun itself? 
Does that great source of light and heat 
remain uniform in its supplies, or are its 
forces subject to periodic ebb and flow? In 
short, is the sun a variable star? Startling 
as an affirmative answer to this last question 
might appear, there would really be nothing 
strange in such a fact. The fixed stars are 
known to be gigantic suns, shining by their 
own light, and giving out, undoubtedly, enor- 
mous quantities of heat, although we are too 
distant to perceive it, and each is probably 
the centre of an attendant system of planets, 


just as our sun is. Yet among these far off 


worlds we find many subject to periodic va- 
riations of brilliancy, appearing and disap- 
pearing with almost clockwork regularity, or 
suddenly flashing up as new stars and as 
quickly fading away forever. 

One of the most striking examples of this 
variability is the star Mira, or “ the wonder- 
ful,” in the constellation of The Whale. 
This singular body passes every year through 
@ succession of changes so extreme that for 
five months it is absolutely invisible, al- 
though, when at its brightest, it equals in 
splendor a star of the second magnitude. Its 
greatest brilliancy, too, is not always the 
same. It does not increase or diminish by 
the same gradations, nor are the successive 
intervals of its variations constant. In fact, 
while the average period of its changes is 
about 331 days, the star is also subject to 
many minor irregularities. Another variable 
sun of short period is Algol in Perseus. At 
its brightest this star is commonly of the 
second magnitude, but in less than four hours 
it falls to one of the fourth magnitude, and 
remains in that condition for twenty minutes. 
Then it begins to increase in brightness, aad 
in three hours and a half more has regained 
its rank as a second magnitude star, and con- 


when it again passes through its periodic 
changes. These are by no means isolated 
eases. The number of stars known to be 
variable is large; some of them pass through 
their round of variations in long and others 
in short periods, and all are apparently liable 
to fluctuations which conform to no fixed 
rules. 

Several facts seem to indicate that our sun 
is a variable star of the same kind, though 
not subject to such extreme changes as Mira 
and Algol. It is frightful to think what 
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would happen if it{disappeared altogether for 


four years, as Mira once did, or even if it 


went through such rapid variations of bril- 
liancy as we see in Algol; but that the sun 
does vary can hardly be doubted. In some 
years its surface is found to be almost per- 
fectly at rest. In others its forces seem to be 
in an extraordinary state of activity, giving 
rise to enormous spots, which undergo the 
most rapid and violet changer, and throwing 
out vast masses of incandescent gases to 
inconceivable distances. How these changes 
are produced still remains a mystery. On 
the supposition that the sun’s heat was kept 
up by a constant stream of meteors falling 
into that body, it was natural to suppose that 
the variations in the amount of heat thrown 
off depended upon irregularities in the supply 
of its meteoric fuel. On the more generally 
accepted theory, however, that the tempera- 
ture of the sun is sustained, not by enormous 


showers of meteors, but by the contraction of 


its own mass, these variations of heat and 

light are probably due to corresponding 

variations in the process of condensation. 

Judging from the outbreak and disappearance 

of solar spots, it seems probable that the sun 

goes through these changes, on an average, 
every eleven years, though the time may ex- 

tend to thirteen years, or be less than ten. 
Taking this period of eleven years, and re- 
membering that Jupiter revolves around the 
sun in nearly the same period, some astrono- 
mers have sought to show that the greater of 
the solar variations were due to the action of 
that planet, while others have argued that 
the minor changes were caused by the earth 
and Venus. These views, however, seem to 
rest on no solid foundation. 

But, whatever be the cause, it may be 
safely assumed from the periodic prevalence 
and disappearance of the spots and from 
other indications, that the sun, like so many 
of the stars, is really variable, passing through 
its phases in a period of about eleven years, 
and that to its variations, and not to local 
influences, must be ascribed those extraordi- 
nary outbursts of heat which make life 
intolerable in Summer, and are doubtless the 
origin of our exceptionally mild Winters. It 
seems probable, top, that our heated terms 
are likely to be much more severe in the 
years of sun-spot abundance than in those 
when solar disturbances are few, though on 
this point there is no conclusive evidence, 
The fearful heat of 1872, however, occurred 
uear the sun-spot maximum, while the milder 
inflictions both of this Summer and of 1876 
happened near the sunspot minimum. Fu- 
ture observations will no doubt throw much 
light on these obscure points, and it may 
even be that as our knowledge of solar 
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physics increases we shall be able to predict 
the arrival of these unusual heat-waves, and 
thus rob them of half their terrors. 





THE DOGS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Constantinople is an immense dog-kennel ; 
everyone makes the remark as soon as he 
arrives. The dogs constitute a second popu- 
lation of the city, less numercus but not less 
strange than the first. Everybody knows 
how the Turks love them and protect them. 
I do not know if it is because the sentiment 
of charity toward all creatures is recommend- 
ed in the Koran, or because, like certain 
birds, the dogs are believed to be bringers of 
good fortune, or because the prophet loved 
them, or because the sacred books speak of 
them, or because, as some pretend, Mahomet 
the Victorious brought in his train a numer- 
ous staff of dogs, who entered triumphantly with 
him through the breach in the San Romano 
Gate. The fact isthat they are highly esteemed, 
that many Turks leave sums for their support 
in their wills, and that when Sultan Abdul 
Medjid had them all carried to the Island of 
Marmora the people murmured ; and, when 
they were brought back they were re- 
ceived with rejoicings, and the government, 
not to provoke ill-humor, has left them ever 
since in peace. Since, however, according to 
the Koran, the dog is au unclean animal, and 
every Turk believes that be would contami- 
nate his house by sheltering one under his 
roof, it follows that not one of the innumera.- 
ble dogs of Constantinople has a master. 
They, therefore, form a great free vagabond 
republic-—collarless, nameless, houseless and 
lawless. The street is their abode; there 
they dig little dens, where they sleep, eat, are 
born, brought up and die, and no one, at least 
at Stamboul, ever thinks of disturbing their 
occupations or their repose. They are mas- 
ters of the public highways. In our cities it 
is the dog that makes way for the horseman, 
or foot-passenger. There it is the people, the 
horses, the camels, the donkeys, that make 
way for the dogs. In the most frequented 
parts of Sitamboul four or five dogs, curled up 
asleep in the middle of the road, will cause 
the entire population of a quarter to turn out 
of the way for half a day. It is the same in 
Galata and Pera; but here they are left in 
peace, not out of respect for them, but be- 
cause they are so many that it would be a 
hopeless and endless task to attempt to drive 
them away from under the feet of the pas- 
senger. 

They are with difficulty disturbed, even 
when in the crowded street a carriage with 
four horses is seen coming like the wind. 
Then, and at the very last moment, they rise 


and transport their lazy bones a foot or two 
out of the way—just enough, and no more, to 
save their lives. Laziness is the distinctive 
trait of the dogs of Constantinople. They lie 
down in the middle of the road, five, six, ten 
in a line, or in a ring, curled up so that they 
look more like tow-mats than beasts, and 
there they sleep the whole day through, 
among throngs of people, coming and going, 
with the most deafening noises, and neither 
cold, nor heat, nor rain, nor shine can move 
them. When it snows they stay under the 
snow; when it rains they lie in the mud up 
to their ears; so that when at length they 
rise they look like sketches of animals in 
clay, and there are neither eyes, ears, nor 
nose to be seen. 

At Pera and Galata, however, they are less 
indolent because it is not so easy to find food. 
At Stamboul they are boarding, but at Pera 
and Galata they find their own provisions, 
They are the scavengers, the living brooms 
of the street; what the swine reject is wel- 
come tothem. Except the stones, they eat 
everything, and having hardly sufficient to 
keep death at bay, curl up and sleep until 
the pangs of famine wake them. They sleep 
almost always in the same spots. 

The canine population of Constantinople 
is divided into quarters or wards. Every 
quarter, every street is inhabited or rather 
possessed by a certain number of dogs, who 
never go away from it and never allow 
strangers to reside in it. They exercise a sort 
of service of police. They have their guards, 
their advanced posts, their sentinels; they go 
the rounds, and make explorations. Woe to 
any dog of another quarter who, pushed by 
hunger, shall risk himself within the terri- 
tory of his neighbors! A crowd of curs fall 
upon him at once, and if they catch him it is 
all over with him; if they cannot catch him, 
they chase him furiously as far as his own 
domain, that is to the confines of it, for the 
enemy’s country isever feared and respected. 
No words can give an idea of the fury of the 
engagements that take place about a bone, 
about a fair one, or about a violation of ter- 
ritory. Every moment may be seen a crowd 
of dogs, entangled in an intricate and con- 
fused mass, disappearing in a cloud of dust, 
and giving forth such barkings and yelpings 
as would pierce the ears of a man born deat; 
then the crowd disperses, and through the 
dust appear the victims stretched here and 
there upon the field of battle. Love, jealousy, 
duels, blood, broken legs and lacerated ears 
are the incidents of every hour. Sometimes 
bands of them assemble and make such a dis- 
turbance in front of some shop that the shop- 
keeper and his boys are constrained to arm 
themselves with sticks and benches, and make 


i 
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a military sortie to clear the street; and then 
heads may be heard to crack and spines to 
resound, and the air is full of the most un- 
earthly noises. 

At Para and Galata, especially, the poor 
beasts are so ill -treated, so accustomed to feel 
a blow whenever they see a stick, that the 
mere sound of an umbrella or cane upon the 
stones sends them flying; and even when 
they seem asleep there is always one ear 
open, one half-closed eye, with which they 
follow for a long distance the movements of 


a suspicious stick ; and so little accustomed |. 


are they to kindly human notice that it is 
enough to caress one in passing and ten 
others will run and jump about you, wagging 
their tails, whining, with eyes shining with 


joy and gratitude. — “ Constantinople,” by 


Edmondo de Amicis. 





SiTTING ALONE WITH MY CONSCIENCE. 
I sat alone with my conscience, 
In a place where time bad ceased, 
And we talked of my former living 
In the land where the years increased. 
And I felt I should have to answer 
The question it put to me, 
And to face the answer and question 
Through an eternity. 
The ghosts of forgotren actions 
Came floating before my sight, 
And things that | thought were dead things 
Were alive with a terrible might, 
And the vision of all my past life 
Was an awful thing to face— 
Alone with my conscience sitting 
1n that solemnly silent place. 
And I thought of a far-away warning, « 
Of a sorrow that was to be mine, 
In a land that then was the future, 
But now is the present time. 
And I thought of my former thinking 
Of the judgment day to be, 
But sitting alone with my conscience 
Seemed judgment enough for ms. 
And I wondered if there was a future 
To this land beyond the grave ; 
But no one gave me an answer, 
And no one came to save. 
Then I felt that the future was present, 
And the present would never go by, 
For it was but the thought of my past life 
Grown into eternity. 
Then I awoke from my timely dreaming, 
And the vision passed away, 
And I knew the far-away warning 
Was a warning of yesterday. 
And I pray that I may no: forget it, 
In this land before the grave, 
That I may not cry in the future, 
And no one come to save. 
And so | have learnt a lesson 
Which I ought to have known before, 
And which, though I learnt it dreaming, 
I hope to forget no more. 
So I sit alone with my conscience 
In the place where the years increase, 
And I try to remember the future 
In the land where time will cease, 
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And I know of the future judgment, 
How dreadful soe’er it be, 
That to sit alone with my conscience 
Will be judgment enough for me. 
—Sunday Transcript. 





THE greatest loss of time is delay and ex- 
pectation which depends upon the future. 
We let go the present which we have in our 
power, and look forward to that which de- 
pends upon chance—and so relinquish a cer- 
tainty for an uncertainty.—Seneca. 





ITEMS. 


PREPARATIONS FOR OBSERVING THE Sun’s Ec.ipse. 
—Professor Newcomb has gone to Wyoming, Prof. 
Todd to Texas, and Professors Hall, Harkness and 
Haldia to Colorado, representing the Naval Obser- 
vatory, to observe the eclipse of the sun, to take 
place on the 29th instant. Seientific parties have 
also gone thither from other points of this country. 

The eclipse will be total in the above-named 
localities and also in the western part of British 
America and at Havana. The total eclipse will 
continue for two minutes and a half in the West 
and two minutes at Havana. The eclipse will be 
two-thirds of the surface of the sun in this section, 
beginning at about 5 o’clock P.M., and continuing 
several hours. \ 


ExtTaEMeEty hot weather prevailed throughout the 
West and Northwest during the early part of last 
week, and in the Middle and New England States 
the latter part of the week. 

-A dispatch from Washington to the Evening Tele- 
graph states: “The officers of the Signal Bureau, 
speaking of the torrid wave which has visited every 
section of the country and particularly the Missis- 
sippi Valley, say that the heat, whilst not phenom- 
enal as regards degree, bas been attended with at- 
mospheric conditions which have caused its effects 
to be more sensible. Asa rule there has been less 
humidity which acts as an important agent in assist- 
ing in resisting the effects of heat. 

‘Tt is believed by scientists here that som: impor- 
tant but yet undiscovered physical changes are tak- 
ing place, which will account for the exceptionally 
mild winter and early spring. Until the past few 
weeks the temperature in different parts ot the 
country was unusually cool and pleasant for the 
season. The phenomenal climatic conditions of the 
past year will form an interesting subject of scien- 
tific inquiry. 

‘‘The astronomers at the Naval Ubservatory have 
observed peculiarities among the planets, which 
they think may have exerted some influence upon 
the temperature. During the past winter it was 
thought the high temperature was due to a deflec- 
tion in the Gulf Stream.” 


Usine THe Power or Niaqara Fatis.—According 
to the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, accompany has 
been formed in that city to utilize the water passing 
over Niagara Falls for driving machinery. The 
plan contemplates the employment of huge air cyl- 
inders at the bottom of the fall and a large feeding 
basin above, the perpendicular fall between the two 
being 214 feet. It is estimated that power enough 
can thus be generated to raise 350,000 gallons of 
water 150 feet every minute. The working of the 


| proposed machinery is to be briefly as follews: Af- 
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ter the water in the reservoir on the top of the bank 
is high enough it wil! escape down a pipe and force 
air into the large cylinders. The capacity of the 
reservoir and of the cylinders is so arrenged that 
the former will be exhausted by the time the desired 
compression has been obtained below. While the 
reservoir is again filling with water the cylinder 
becomes exhausted, and is ready for another charge. 
Thus the operation is repeated at regular intervals 
in each cylinder, and there being several of them, 
@ continuous charge of highly compressed air is 
secured. It is said that considerable capital has 
been paid in, and that practical operations have 
already begun. 


Agassiz Moszrum.—A correspondent of the New 
York Zribune writes from Cambridge, Mass.: ‘It is 
nearly a score of years since Agassiz began his work 
upon this splendid repository of nstural science. 
When he died only about one-tenth of the projected 
building had been completed, and the collections, 
so far as they could be seen by the visitor, were 
contained in four rooms. To Alexander Agassiz 
fell the responsibility of completing the plans which 
his father had conceived. It was no easy task. The 
founder of the museum, to whom every object was 
familiar and each had its place in his plans, left 
room after room crowded with specimens of all 
descriptions piled upon sheives, racks, cases, and 
into every niche and corner where a bottle ora 
tray would rest. All this has been changed; but 
five years of time and work has been necessary to 
complete the building and arrange the specimens. 
The patient toil and far-reaching research that 
these thousands upon thousands of objects repre- 
sent are a striking evidence of the energy and thor- 
ougbness of modern scientific work. The animals 
of every zone and every geologic age—animals now 
living and animals extinct before man was on the 
earth—it has been the object here to bring together 
in one companionship.” 





NOTICES. 


made to convey friends, on that day to Ellwood 
Thomas’ lane, about three-quarters of a mile from 
the meeting-house. 

Trains leave the Reading Depot, Thirteenth and 
a streets, at 74 o’clock A. M., on Third- 

ay. 

a of the Select Meeting will take the one 
o'clock P. M. train on Second-day, from the same 
depot, for Port Kennedy, where Friends will meet 
them. 

The return train will leave for the city about five 
o’clock P. M. on Third-day afternoon. Tickets 
good both going and returning on Second and 
Third-days, will be issued at sixty-five cents the 
trip. 

Ask for Quarterly Meeting tickets. 

EIGHTH MONTH QUARTERS. 
8th mo., 6, Nine Partners, Oblong, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Valley, Pa. 
7, Farmington, East Hamburg, N. Y. 
8, Abington, Gwynedd, Pa. 
9, Stanford, Ghent, N. Y. 
10, Miami, Waynesville, O. 
Salem, Salem, O. 
15, Shrewsbury and Rahway, Rahway, N. J. 
17, Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, O. 
19, Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 
22, Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
24, Pelham, H. Y. M., Yarmouth, Ont. 
26, Ohio, Y. M., Mt. Pleasant, O. 
Warrington, Q. M., Monallen, Pa. 
27, Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
28, Southern, Easton, Md. 
Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 
29, Bucks, Falls, Pa. 
30, Nottingham, E. Nottingham, Md. 





FRIENDS’ BCARDING HOUSE. 
Director’s Meeting, at 1623 Filbert street, on 
Fifth-day Eighth month, lst at 4 P. M. 
. Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Cler&. 


oe 


TRUTHFULNESS, 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be held on| will be the subject of the general exercise at 
Eighth month 6th, 1878, at 10 A. M., in the Valley | Frankford First-day School, to-morrow, 9} A. M. 
Meeting-house. Special arrangements have been | The company of Friends very acceptable. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Seventh month 23, 1878. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Bagot by Howard W. Siogtnantt, 
k Broker, 19 Girard Bui 










PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by Roterts & Williams 


Wheat was a shade firmer for export 
under a better demand and well sus- 










Phila & Reading RR........... 18%@ 195, 
United RRs of New Jerse ee 12814 








Lehigh Navi... coc. -sssseeseeee 20%@ 21 
Germantown P R W.. -_ 6°@ ' 
Hestouville P R W Co........ 84@ 84 
Ins Co of N Acseccossssseceseone 27%@ 28 
Central Trans........-.seccccsssers 38 @ 39 







Tomatoes, erate...... 

Cucumbers, crate... 

Onions, Md., per bri... 
4 


@ 
Cheese, N Y Facto; rib. 7 
Western, — = 6 $ 


ings. Commission Merchants, 248 North tained on the local market at Seventh- 
GONd...cccocccccecesecee eo evecccccccccocs: 10054@1005; Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. | day’s prices under moderate offerings 
New State E58.........seeseescssees 11ye@ Subject to Market fluctuations. and a steady, quiet milling demand. 
City 68 NOW.......creees teceneeeees 113 @114% | Butter, Prints, perh. 18@ 25| The sales reported comprised about 
Camden & Amboy 6s °89..... 110 @ Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 9@ 11 | 3,000 bush., in lots, including poor and 
Lehigh Val cons 6s reg....... mse 99 South, Ohio & Ind........ 10@ 12/ good damp at 95c.@$1; new Southern 
North Penn 76........sscsseeseees 104 N. Y. State Firkins, “ 9@ 16 | good and choice red at $1.01@$1.024; 
PT & B7z...... + 37 @ 43 | Eggs—Fresh, per doz... 10@ 12 | good Penna. amber ut $1.02; do., West- 
Penn 1st m 6s.. 103%4@ 163% eastern, —* —cerccoeee 8@ i0/ern at $1.01@$1.014, with good and 
Phila & Erie 68......... 16374@104 | Poultry—Chickens, per lb... 10@ 11/| choice Southern held at $1.03@$1.05. 
Phila & Reading scri 6234@ Spring Chickens “ .. 12@ 14 | Stock in elevator, 47,040 bushels. 
Pitt Cinn & St Louis 7s 89 90 Alive Turkeys, “ .. 8@ 9 Corn was a fraction higher for near 
Lehigh Valley 65 ’84...+0 ..+00 104 @ “ Ducks, “ .« 7™@ 9 | deliveries for export under a better de- 
Girard Bank.....-0+-seeeees esenenee 58 @ Lard, prime, Sw 6%@ 1% mand to cover shorts, but speculation 
Farmers & Mechanics’ Bk...120 @1204 | Live Cattle, “ .» 34@ 5)¢ | was tame and futures showed no mate- 
, Lehigh Valley RR.... .....0+0 403%4@ 41 Live Calves, * an = 6 |rial change. The local market was 
Little Schuylkill RR........... 4244@ Prime a “ w» 8 @ 454 | quietand unchanged. The sales com- 
Minehill BRER eccevconsone -encsseeee 49 @ 491% | Spring Lambs, per head...... 2 00@ 4 WU | prised about 3,000 bush. in lots, includ- 
Nesquehoning Valley RR... 46 @ 47 | Potatoes, per bbl...........s0000 75@ 2 00 | ing rejected and steamer for local use 
NOrristOWD RR...crccecseresoees 98%4@ Apples, new, per Dri.......ss00 at 45@46c.; good and choice yellow on 
Penna RR.....00+-000 wove 329%4@ 3344 | Cabbage, eteeminen track at 48@50c. Stock in elevator, 
Phila & Frie RR........ - TH@ 8 String Beans, per crate. 291,635 bushels. 


Oats were in steady, hand-to-mouth 
demand and without material change, 
with the tone of the market easy, how- 
ever, in anticipation of eariy and liberal 
offerings of new crop. The sales re- 
ported were 2,100 bushels good and 
prime mixed at 31@32c.—Record. 


